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Nowadays it is obvious that to buy good clothing tabric is real 


economy. For lasting wear there is nothing to excel the genuine “9 
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woven from pure new wool in fast colours ; ideal tor tailoring 
into outdoor garments for men and women everywhere. 


Sold direct by the yard, or tailored to order. Patterns 
and tailoring details post free trom Desk 18. 
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GREYS APPEAL FOR 
‘Second to Mone. PRISONERS OF WAR 


If you were in enemy hands, fed 

on a miserable prison diet, with- 

out the things that make life 

worth living, wouldn’t you just 

i live for the Red Cross parcels 
bringing food, tobacco, books, 

P and ..the knowledge that you 


weren’t forgotten ? 


A R 3 T T E me REMEMBER THEM and help 
this good work to go on by send- 
ing a donation to-day. 


7 ’ | RED GROSS & ST. JOHN 
R ette ad a if d f ( rm e i p Q vk e dl Wt th St. James’s Palace, S.W.1 
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and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1944. 





H.R.H. THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF AUSTRALIA, WITH H.R&.H. THE DUCHESS, AND 
THEIR ELDER SON, PRINCE WILLIAM: AN INFORMAL PICTURE TAKEN AT THEIR COUNTRY SEAT, BARNWELL CASTLE. 
The house and furnishings are simple compared with viceregal residences elsewhere 
in the Empire, and recent improvements at the desire of the Duke and Duchess 


have been confined to essentials. Well-equipped nurseries await the advent of 
their two children, Prince William and Prince Richard, who was born on August 26 last. 


Our photograph of their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, 
with their elder son, the three-year-old Prince William, is appropriate since before 
long they will be taking up residence at Government House, Canberra, during the 
Duke’s tenure of office as Governor-General of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
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HAT. is democracy but readiness to obey 
peacefully the edicts of the lawfully elected 
representatives of the majority? I can think of 
no other definition which fully meets the case. For 
the moment one begins—as many have begun to-day 
—to think of Democracy as the embodied will of 
the majority without further qualification, a host 
of awkward and, indeed, insoluble questions have 
to be begged. 

How, save by a peaceful and lawful counting of 
heads, can that will—a constantly changing thing 
—ever be discovered? Without this, power will go 
by default to those 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


of government and that to which the world was 
steadily advancing. This sanguine belief is no longer 
so confidently held, and in many countries—and 
not only in those that call themselves Fascist—it 
has been openly or tacitly rejected. An _ historian 
cannot help wondering if this trend is accidental or 
whether it is symptomatic of a permanent swing of 
human thought and idealism away from the classic 
conception of democracy. Is that form of govern- 
ment only going to persist among a small minority 
of mankind who are temperamentally fitted to make 
it work—among, say, the Anglo-Saxons, the North 


human beings as such. Men and women are capable 
of virtues that partake of the divine and, when they 
achieve these, they can be irresistible. But they do 
not achieve them merely by dint of being born and 
of continuing to exist. They have to struggle and 
persist to fulfil themselves. And if they fail to do 
so, no brute weight of numbers or mass marshalling 
of heads will prevail against a minority who have 
been true to the eternal laws of human existence. 
In such a case it is the leaven that counts, not the 
mass. 

I think that the war has taught us that. The 
majority, we have 
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who shout loudest 
or, worse still, to 
those who use the 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM ‘“ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’”’ 


OF DECEMBER 28, 1844. 


Pantomimes and Christmas Pieces of a Century Ago. 


learnt in the hard 
school of battle 
and suffering, if it 





most violence. 4 is to continue to 
After all, Hitler ° rule, must prove 
and his Nazis claim itself equal or 
to represent the superior in mental, 
will of the majority physical and spirit- 


of Germans. They 
never polled a 
majority of Ger- 
man votes, though 
they succeeded in 
a multi - Party 
election in secur- 
ing a larger num- 
ber of votes than 
any other Party. 
They then pro- 
ceeded by shouting 
down all rivals and 
using the physical 
power of the State 
to browbeat 
opposition in mak- 
ing themselves the 
sole Power in the 
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this house... . 
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“VALENTINE AND ORSON,’ 


“The well-known story of ‘ Valentine and Orson ’—the foundling of the 
forest of Orleans—has been taken as the groundwork of a burlesque at 
The whole of the dialogue is filled with whimsical 





ual qualities to 
the minority. If it 
does not, it will go 
under. The ques- 
tion is whether we 
shall remember in 
easier times what 
war has re-taught 
us. For though 
the test of reality 
is sharper and 
quicker in war, it 
is equally so, in 
the long run, in 
peace. If, for in- 
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AT THE LYCEUM.” ‘SCENE FROM 


is called ‘ Cat’s Castle’; or, 








“CAT’S CASTLE,’ 
“ The pene at this house is from the pen of Mr. Buckstone, and 
‘Harlequin and the King of the Rats,’ and 
purports to be ‘ founded upon a categorical an 


stance, a majority 
is so intellectually 
or spiritually inert 
that it tolerates 


AT THE ADELPHI THEATRE.” 


doggrel poem, written ~ 





point and allusions, and written in burlesque verse... . . It is in every a Laureate, who invoked the Mews of the middle ages.’ : 
country. In the respect as successful as ‘ Aladdin.’” There was also dioramic tableaux associated with events.” an economic ab- 
Saar plebiscite iu 3 pee ie ite Sh eee a 
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they subsequently 
polled about 90 per cent. of the Saar population. 
In other plebiscites within the Reich they secured, 
if I remember rightly, an even larger proportion 
of votes and claimed, not without a justification 
which most Britons would now angrily admit, 
to be the embodiment of the will of the 
German people. But no one, not even Goebbels, 
would claim that Nazi Germany was ever a 
democracy. 

in the same way the Jacobins claimed to 
represent the will of the people of France at the 
end of the eighteenth century. Electorally they 
never polled more than the votes of a minority, 
but, as they succeeded with the help of the Paris 
mob in “ liquidating ”’ all opponents, they became 
for a time the only elected representatives of the 
French people. They thereafter claimed to 
embody the latter’s sole will. Napoleon, who, 
with the bayonets of his soldiers—the mob in 
uniform — adapted exactly the same practice 
and liquidated his fellow-Jacobins, made pre- 








cisely the same claim. This ultimately reduced 
Napoleonic France’s claim to be a democracy 
to an absurdity. But in other countries and in 
other forms the hoary legend that made of 
the Reign of Terror and the great Emperor's 





“SCENE FROM 


“HARLEQUIN CROCHET AND QUAVER,”’ AT COVENT 


GARDEN THEATRE.” 


“ After the time-honoured ‘ sion Lor wen tragedy of ‘ George Barnwell,’ a new 
comic pantomirse by Mr. Nelson 
and Quaver, or Music for the Million.’ 


was produced, called ‘ Harlequin Crochet 
The characters and plot are to the fullest 





centralised despotism symbols of democracy pniney 8 ao egy scenery fs Anyang Flee de C clin 2 LB 
lived on. Most curiously of all, it has survived in great spirit “and effect by the band 
Witiecdaients 
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before the war 
caused us—out of an exaggerated dread of in- 
flation—to let our soil and our men stand idle 
and rot, we shall perish on the farm and factory 
front as we so nearly, in .1940, perished on the 
battle front. It is, indeed, largely this very 
thought that is causing large areas of newly liber- 
ated Europe to reject—or to tend to reject—our 
conception of parliamentary democracy, just as 
our great Russian ally rejected it in the crucial 
years between 1917 and 1919. Popularly elected 
representatives will not long commend themselves 
even to the majority that has elected them, let 
alone to the more active and virile minority that 
foresees and forestalls the future, if their rule 
culminates in simultaneous idleness and starv- 
ation. The words Unemployment and unpayable 
Debt are writ large and black on the record of 
European Democracy in the past quarter of a 
century. They constitute the bar sinister which 
still darkens the escutcheon of the proudest and 
noblest political conception of man. 

What is essential about any State is that its 
life should be based on noble and true principles, 
and that it should be ruled by wise, virtuous and 
courageous men. This applies every bit as much to 
a democracy as to any other form of government. 
I do not suggest that in the imperfect nature of 
things that ideal can always be maintained, but the 
important thing is that the goal should be clearly 








England, where the practical application of such 
a conception of democracy would never for one 
moment be tolerated, and where any. attempt on 
the part of a party caucus, a mob or an army to 
“represent ’’ the popular will by force would provoke 
a spontaneous and irresistible reaction in favour of 
the lawfully elected representatives of the people. 
There have, indeed, in English history been several 
such reactions, all of them successful. 

In Great Britain, in the self-governing Dominions 
and the U.S.A. the conception of democracy which 
I outlined at the beginning of this page is still 
honoured, Until a comparatively short while ago 
it was almost universally regarded as the ideal form 


Americans and the Scandinavians? Or is it going 
to die out altogether? Or is it, after a brief and 
blood-stained pause, going to resume its triumphant 
and beneficent expansion ? 

I believe that the answer depends on many things : 
not least on that peaceful expansion and consolida- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon race in the great empty 
lands of the British Commonwealth of which I wrote 
on this page a few weeks ago. But there is one aspect 
of the problem in particular to which we shall have 
to give serious and sustained thought. There is no 
inevitable sanctity about majority rule for the simple 
reason that there is no inevitable sanctity about 





and generally recognised and, so far as is humanly 
possible, sought. We are that much better as a nation 
to-day than we were ten years ago because we realise 
that self-sacrifice, self-denial and courage are virtues 
which have got, of very necessity, to be cultivated 
and practised by every citizen. It is this, not the 
mere machinery of voting, that makes a democracy 
great. The cult of the Common Man per se is as 
pernicious and ultimately destructive as the cult of 
Safety First. What is wanted—everywhere—is not 
the Common Man but the Good Man, and only where 
the Common Man is the Good Man can the noble 
ideal of democracy be truly achieved and maintained. 


Our series, “* American Leaders," by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa, will be resumed shortly. 
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SCENES FROM ATHENS: A DEMONSTRATION, AND AN ECHO OF A SHOOTING. 


Drawines sy Ficut-Lizvr. H. W. Haistone, witH THE British Forces In ATHENS, 
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ARMED POLICE (LEFT) IN ATHENS WATCHING A COLUMN OF DEMONSTRATORS MARCHING ACROSS CONSTITUTION SQUARE IN FRONT OF THE HEADQUARTERS 
OF THE K.K.E., THE MILITANT LEFT-WING SECTION OF THE E.L.A.S. PARTY. THIS DEMONSTRATION PRECEDED THE OUTBREAK OF CIVIL WAR IN GREECE. 


AN ECHO OF A SHOOTING TRAGEDY IN ATHENS. WHILE A CROWD IS KNEELING AT THE SPOT WHERE THE SHOOTING OCCURRED, TWO DEMONSTRATORS, 
FOLLOWED BY A WOMAN IN MOURNING, ARE SEEN BEARING A WREATH TOWARDS THE TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER. 


* 





Our two sketches of scenes in Athens are by Flight-Lieut. H. W. Hailstone, whose fighting. The lower sketch was made on the day following an outbreak of shootings 
Tactical Air Force drawings will be remembered by readers of * The Illustrated London in the city, and shows part of the funeral ceremony of one of the victims at the scene 
News.”” He recorded these two scenes just before the outbreak of civil war. The of the tragedy, with demonstrators, followed by a woman in mourning, carrying a 


upper sketch shows one of several demonstrations in Athens which preceded the wreath towards the Evzone sentries on the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
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THE REIGN OF ANARCHY IN ATHENS: 
BUSY E.L.A.S. SNIPERS, BRITISH TROOPS 
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} THE ANARCHY IN GREECE: A BRITISH TANK CRASHING INTO THE DOORWAY OF THE ¢£ > WHILE THIS HAPPENS, ANOTHER TANK IS WATCHING: FOR SNIPERS IN UPPER WINDOWS, 


{ 
E.A.M. H.Q., ATHENS, TURNED INTO A STRONG-POINT BY E.L.A.S. TROOPS. 3 f ITS GUN POISED FOR ANY FIRING FROM THE ‘E.L.A.S. BUILDING AS IT IS ENTERED. ) 
‘ > 
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} E.L.A.S. SNIPERS WERE BUSY IN THIS ATHENIAN STREET, FIRING ; 
FROM WINDOWS. IT IS COMPLETELY DESERTED BY THE POPULACE. } Fo 
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& ooceneiitalaaitndiniataiiiainiitaipliinnentenrusinnsnnaiyecrdannisstinigstapi seman \.A SHEPHERD GRAZES HIS FLOCKS ON AN AIRFIELD NEAR ATHENS. NEAR BY ARE WRECKS# 
~_ " ng (or GERMAN MACHINES; IN THE REAR, R.A.F. "PLANES. (Drawn by Flight-Lieuwt. H. W. Hailstone, R.A.F.) § 
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“IS ENGAGING SNIPERS AS THEY LEAVE THE E.A.M. BUILDING IN FLAMES. 4 SHOT ON THE PREVIOUS DAY. LARGE CROWDS COLLECTED OWING TO THE GENERAL STRIKE. 2 
> 


) BRITISH PARATROOPERS IN ACTION IN THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS: THIS MAN f ¢ MASSES OF GREEKS WHO ASSEMBLED ON DECEMBER 4 TO WITNESS THE FUNERAL OF THOSE "¢ 
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Anarchy in Athens slowed down on December 20, after Lieut.-General Scobie, | and there is little question but that the shooting of British soldiers is cordially 
G.O.C. Greece, had caused leaflets to be dropped by air containing a warning disliked by the rebellious Greeks, who had promised to place themselves under 
that rebel guns still firing after 9 a.m. on December 21 would be attacked the orders of General Scobie, but when the guerrillas wantonly attacked the 


‘with all the arms at my disposal.'’ This caused E.L.A.S. to pipe down, | Greek Government or British points, it has been necessary to fire on them, 
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| E CAPITAL, 
| T P TITUT 
ATTEMPTING TO _ INSTI E ORDER. 
; 
é 
? 
s | . 
NDOWS, ¢ + DEMONSTRATORS IN SYNPAVNA SQUARE, ON DECEMBER 4, FOLLOWING COFFINS OF 4 } BRITISH PARATROOPERS CAPTURED THE E.A.M. H.Q. AND RIPPED DOWN f 
TERED. ; # PERSONS SHOT BY UNKNOWN ASSAILANTS THE DAY BEFORE. THEY WERE AGAIN GUNNED. 2 f THE OFFENDING SIGN, WHICH WAS REGARDED. AS AN INCENTIVE TO RIOTING. 2 
" ¢ Z. = neil eC ca a eR hth ec Sih ne sion hceuaina boca cis eta nonlin eee 
| 
a 
| 
(tes ge - 
tthe aad CROSS-ROADS SWEPT BY SNIPERS—-THE CAMERA-MAN HALTS: 
oa 
‘ et ETL EES renee Sasoaiiengienalnpiceelancioesetdicdaaiep lca dacedladianiagei tamntanahdiainratamivaginmanetial i THE BODIES ARE OF GREEK POLICE KILLED BY E.L.A.S. 
eainnmeien! j 
WRECKS ¢ GREEK VICTIMS OF INDISCRIMINATE SHOOTING BY AS YET UNKNOWN PERSONS IN SYNPAVNA SQUARE 2 60 (Otttee seme mmm aR 
R.A.F.) > { WREATHS AND INSCRIBED BANNERS IN THE ROADWAY. (Drawn by Fit.-Lt. H. W. Hailstone, R.A.F., in Athens.) ) \  veagmn 
_ = See : TD 
| LAM mre iv 
} 
{ 
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‘} SIX BRITISH TANKS TRIED TO PREVENT THE MOB ENTERING UNIVERSITY STREET, CARRYING ( } PARATROOPERS FIRING VICKERS MACHINE-GUNS AT SNIPERS FROM THE ROOF ( 
? BANNERS AND SHOUTING. THE ‘BRITISH CREWS WERE ORDERED NOT TO FIRE. 2 ( OF THE K.K.E. BUILDING IN CONSTITUTION SQUARE, AFTER ITS CAPTURE. 
Glia 0 AT ROE IS AER ARR CE ES SERBS PRES ar eS SSA Se Eo  hasientalerricametriccteeieaaches ici iain ehaletetcrtehaiteea hdl 
as some of our photographs show. That the demonstrators took advantage of swollen by strikers, headed for University Street, where they were forbidden 
the British antipathy to fire on Greeks is shown by the events on December 3, } to assemble. Six British tanks awaited the crowd, but the Greeks took no 
{ when a big crowd assembled in Synpavna Square was fired upon by some heed, as our men were under orders not to fire. In Synpavna Square unseen 


persons, twenty-four being killed and 140 injured. Next day the procession, machine-guns opened up, and in a few seconds the Square was clear 
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RUNDSTEDT’S SUDDEN DRIVE INTO BELGIUM AND LUXEMBOURG. 











































































































Germany, 20 miles south-east of Aachen 
further west between the two. 
torn a 25-mile gap in the American line and 
the offensive. 
Verviers, only 15 miles from Liége. 









He was 









y, from Montjoie (Monschau), two miles inside 
, to St. Vith, a front o 
On December 20, so far as w 


The Americans had recovered Montijoie, 





further south a stron 
{ 25 miles, with Malmedy 
as known, the enemy had 
een to fifteen divisions into 
but the enemy claimed to be at 
also at Stavelot, south-west of Malmedy— 


highway to Luxembourg. 

heavy, in panzers, armoure 
experts that his su 
and that his advan 


the German losses h 
It was the opini 
pply situation would be too precarious for any prolo 


had thrown thirt 
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A MAP SHOWING THE AREA OF VON RUNDSTEDT’S FULL-SCALE OFFENSIVE AGAINST THE AMERICAN FIRST ARMY, 
UNDER LIEUT.-GENERAL HODGES, WHICH STARTED AT DAWN ON DECEMBER 16. 
On December 16, at dawn, Von Rundstedt suddenly launched a full-scale offensive against whose fate was uncertain—20 miles inside Belgium. Other forces were at St. Vith. Yet 
Lieut.-General Hodges’ U.S. First Arm 


ave been very 
on of military 
nged advance, 


ce through the Ardennes would be canalised to comparatively few roads. 
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GERMANY’S DRIVE IN BELGIUM AND LUXEMBOURG: TOWNS IN THE NEWS. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF MALMEDY, A POPULAR LITTLE TOWN, FAMED FOR THE MONASTERY 
OF- ST. REINACHUS, A.D. 648. IT IS ABOUT 35 MILES EAST OF LIEGE. 
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THE LITTLE TOWN OF MALMEDY, WHICH WAS REPORTED IN GERMAN HANDS ON 
DECEMBER I9. A FIERCE ACTION WAS FOUGHT AT STAVELOT, 22 MILES FROM MALMEDY. 
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MONTJOIE, OR MONSCHAU, FROM WHICH THE NORTHERN WING OF RUNDSTEDT ADVANCED 
N 
ON DECEMBER 16: ITS RECAPTURE WAS REPORTED ON DECEMBER 20., 


THE TOWN OF LUXEMBOURG, CAPITAL OF THE GRAND DUCHY, SHOWING ITS ANCIENT 
FORTIFICATIONS : THE GERMANS WERE THREATENING IT ON DECEMBER 20. r 
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g TREVES, THE GERMAN TRIER, FOUNDED BY AUGUSTUS: FROM HERI THE GERMANS 
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LIEGE, SITUATED ON BOTH BANKS OF THE MEUSE, PERHAPS RUNDSTEDT'S OBJECTIVE : 


THE ENEMY WAS AT VERWIERS, ONLY I0 MILES DISTANT, ON DECEMBER 20. LAUNCHED AN ATTACK TOWARDS LUXEMBOURG, IT WAS HEAVILY BOMBED ON DECEMBER 20, 
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and St. Vith, he seems to have driven a gap of 25 miles in the U.S. front. In this area, 
Malmedy, a junction, and Stavelot, to its south-west, were claimed by the enemy. More 


When Marshal Rundstedt opened his new offensive at dawn on December 16, against the 
American First Army, under Lieut.-General Hodges, his Order of the Day called on the 


German soldier * to give your all in one last effort." Rundstedt threw in fifteen divisions, 
representing from 150,000 to 225,000 men. On December 20, the Americans were bringing 
up big reserves and holding the enemy in various places, but between Montjoie (Monschau) 


disconcerting was the German claim that they had captured Verviers, only 154 miles from 
Liége. German losses in this push have been very heavy, and the grave accusation has 
been made against Rundstedt that many U.S. prisoners have been shot after surrender 
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HOSE who follow the war with an 
intelligent interest and who can reach 
the headquarters of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, in Great George Street, West- 
minster, should visit the ‘‘ Mulberry” Ex- 
hibition now being held there. In some 
other parts of the country there will be 
opportunities of seeing it later. In this 
Exhibition the public will see the skilful 
and faithful reproduction of an engineering 
achievement which is, in the words of Brigadier Sir Bruce 
White, Director of Ports and Inland Water Transport 
at the War Office, ‘‘ one hundred per cent. British in design 
and execution and created by the finest team of military 
and civil harbour engineers.”’ The visitors will also be 
seeing a “ prefabricated’ port on which the success of 
the invasion of North-West Europe largely depended. 
Various Ministries and Services collaborated in the work 
in one way or another ; indeed, a great part of the country’s 
resources were touched here or there in providing for its 
construction and putting it into place. It is only fair 
to say, however, that the War Office was the senior partner. 
The code name, now familiar all over the world, was found 
by the simple process of opening the code book and taking 
the first hitherto unused code word. It may be used in 
future like the word “ tank,” originally designed to dis- 
guise the tracked armoured fighting vehicle, since there is 
no reason to suppose that it is the last ‘‘ mulberry.” The 
design may be useful in undeveloped parts of the world 
for tasks such as the exploitation of minerals. 

As the spectator passes round he will see on one hand, 
first, the individual sections, then the floating pier-head 
and its roadway assembled,.and on his other side, photo- 
graphs showing the development from the experimental 
stage. In another room he will see a huge model of the 
port in relation to the Calvados coast where it was 
put into position. Among the most remarkable 
features is the bridge span for the roadway, one section 
of which is telescopic, to allow for the increase and decrease 
in the area of water to be covered with the rise and fall 
of the tide. But this rise and fall, of course, affects more 
than the horizontal expanse of water; vertically, it in- 
creases and decreases the depth of water underneath the 
bridge span and pier-head. Were the shoreward float 
moored over a ridge of rock it would crash against this 
in rough weather at high or perhaps more especially at 
half-water. To obviate this, the steel legs at the corners 
are lowered. They are drawn in again as the float comes 
to rest at low water, the rock being padded with some 
material such as sacking just before the float grounds. 
Each bridge span has its own mooring shuttle, with small 
launches, capable of passing under the bridge, ready to 
drop the anchors at the earliest possible moment. But 
I cannot now describe in detail all the ingenious make-up 
of this essentially simple design or the huge caissons which 
form the harbour itself. I advise all who can to see it 
themselves, and if they have schoolboy sons difficult to 
entertain over wartime holidays, this will go a long way 
towards solving their problem. 

* Whether or not we could have maintained and 
expanded the footing gained in Normandy without the two 
‘* Mulberries ’""—that handed over to the United States 
forces was the less favourably placed and never attained 
its full stature—may be a matter for discussion. The 
Germans considered that this would be impossible without 
a major port, and they had made such a mess of 





ANOTHER VIEW OF A ‘‘ MULBERRY"? UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT SOUTHAMPTON, 
WHERE THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY'S FINE DOCKS WERE USED FOR THE PURPOSE. 


Cherbourg that it was some time after its capture before 
it could be put into full working order. There is little 
doubt, however, that even if this had been achieved, the 
offensive beyond the Seine could not have been carried out 
to so great a depth and at such headlong speed. The 
drive into Belgium, which resulted in the capture of 
Brussels and Antwerp, was based upon the vast reserve 
of supplies which had been built up even while the battles 
round Caen, with their heavy demands, were raging. 
And’ though several of the little existing ports were taken 
into use and proved valuable, the vast bulk of the supplies, 
both for the battles and for the reserves, came in through 
“Mulberry.” It is therefore not too much to‘say that 
** Mulberry " achieved, among many other things, the libera- 
tion of Belgium. Its enormous intake, despite storms of 
a force rarely known on that coast in summer or fully 
allowed for in its design, completely upset the calculations 
of the enemy. 

The stocks of which I have spoken were built up in 
what are called, in present-day administrative parlance, 
the Rear Maintenarice Areas, generally known by the 
abbreviation R.M.A.s. The holding, particularly on the 


“MULBERRY ” 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
AND THE INVASION. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


British front, was small and crowded, but command of 
the air greatly lessened the risk of assembling so much 
material, including large quantities of explosives, in a 
space so restricted. At this stage the armies could do 
without their third-line transport, so that it could be used 
exclusively between Arromanches-“ Mulberry,” and to a 
small extent the captured ports and the R.M.A.s. While 
the struggle was in progress round Caen in July and up 
to the beginning of August, the R.M.A.s were packed with 
material for future use. And as the armies swung round 
towards the Seine they themselves formed smaller advanced 
maintenance areas immediately behind their own fronts. 
This is an important point, because even with the aid of 
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A ‘‘ MULBERRY” PREFABRICATED HARBOUR, USED IN THE 
NORMANDY LANDINGS, PHOTOGRAPHED UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
AT SOUTHAMPTON. CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS DISCUSSES ON 
THIS PAGE THE IMMENSE SUCCESS’ AND IMPORTANCE OF 
THESE HARBOURS. 
Captain Falls, in his article 
on this page, discusses the 
= part which “ Mul- 
rry”’ prefabricated har- 
bours played in the success 
of D-Day, a model of which 
is on exhibition at the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, 
Westminster. Captain Falls 
says, “ It is not too much 
to say that ‘Mulberry’ 
achieved, among many other 


things, the liberation of 

ian... It completely 

upset the calculations of 
the enemy.” 


** Mulberry,” it would 
not have been possible 
to carry out a pursuit 
on a great scale if the 
enemy had decided at 
an early stage to fall 
back a long way—for 
example, behind the 
Somme. When _ the 
great advance began, 
the intake from “ Mul- 
berry ” and the other 
ports wz 5 reduced, and 
much of the third-line 
transport was handed 
back to the armies so 
that they could get the 
stuff forward. And during the brief halt near the Belgian 
frontier, the armies closed up their “ tails,” the intake 
was further reduced, and more transport was provided 
to dower the Second Army with another echelon so that 
it could carry out its thrust towards Antwerp. 

Railway transport is an enormous economy over long 
lines of communication. The general public recognises 
this to-day, though at the beginning of the war there 
were certain shallow writers who talked of road warfare 
having completely superseded rail warfare. There has 
indeed been a great advance in the capacity of road 
transport, which has resulted in its being able to span a 
distance beyond railhead several times as great as was 
possible in the First World War, but the railway is still 
the basis of large-scale operations in a deep zone, as has 
been proved in many campaigns. In France, therefore, 
the railway was put into operation as quickly as possible. 
To begin with, however, the system was truncated. Before 
rail communication across the Seine had been established, 
supply trains were running both north and south of the 
river, with a gap which had to be filled by road vehicles. 
This involved three loadings : train, road truck, and train 


DOCKS. 


CONSTRUCTING CAISSONS FOR ONE OF THE 
A “ MULBERRY ” EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN AT WESTMINSTER. 
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once more, but even so, it paid. The French 
railway services, though willing to help, were 
in a state of confusion and bewilderment, and 
it was some time ere they settled down to their 
new tasks. In the interval they ran some of the 
trains into remote sidings, and, the telephone 
service being still in a rudimentary stage, there 
was no remedy but to send out men on motor- 
cycles to find the lost trains and arrange for 
them to be despatched to their destinations. 

The British army group was more fortunately situated 
than the Americans. While the Second Army was sweep- 
ing forward, the Canadians swung westward towards the 
ports and seized all of them without much delay, with the 
one exception of Dunkirk. Certain of them were quickly 
taken into use. The length of the road haul was thus 
not so great as in the case of the American armies, and 
when the port of Antwerp was opened by the operations 
which I described on my return from Belgium in November, 
it was the Americans who must have benefited the more. 
And yet the British also must have been glad to see the 
port open. They had never gone short of the essentials 
of ammunition, fuel and food. The capture of the vast 
German food depét at Oss, in Holland, proved a great 
boon in the third respect and helped to maintain the flow 
of the other two necessities. But, as always happens, 
concentration upon bare necessities was at the expense of 
other commodities ; for example, routine ordnance stores, 
like clothing, which can be dispensed with for a time, 
but in the long run become almost as much necessities 
as anything else. Again, while the vehicles of the in- 
vasion were new and gave no trouble in Normandy, a 
heavy demand for spare parts began to arise’ in Belgium, 
and at first could not be met. The longer you go without 
these things the bigger is the debit mounting up. In 
this case the settlement had to be delayed because, before 
affairs had returned to normal, the Second Army made 
its second spring into Holland and over the Maas and the 
Waal. One of Field-Marshal Montgomery’s senior adminis- 
trative staff officers—senior in rank and office, but 
astonishingly young in years—spoke to me of this as the 
**seed of death” in the system. It has long been extir- 
pated ; otherwise I could not have written about it. 

All this time ‘‘ Mulberry ” was still working, but in the 
later stages, I imagine, on American account rather than 
British. In many respects the Germans have been ahead 
of us in invention: witness the long-range weapons, the 
jet-propelled aircraft, and the final development of the 
Tiger and Panther tanks which took part in the counter- 
offensive launched on December 16. Here was an invention 
which beat them completely, which took them by surprise, 
to which they found no answer, and which they apparently 
misunderstood and under-estimated even after they had 
reconnoitred and photographed it from the air. The 
staff officer of whom I have just spoken remarked to me 
that, on the administrative side of the campaign in France, 
Belgium, and Holland, no new principles were introduced 
because the old ones met the case as well as was humanly 
possible. But in warfare there is always room, within the 
framework of principle, for invention, adaptation and 
resource. The ports were opened on the same lines as 
those of the Mediterranean, except that on the Channel 
coast the enemy had done his work of destruction more 
thoroughly ‘and tidal basins added a complication. Yet 
old principles can embody new methods. They did so 
here, and there can be no doubt that “‘ Mulberry” was 
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‘* MULBERRIES "” AT SOUTHAMPTON 


the most important fresh contribution to the adminis- 
trative task. 

It is strange how little welcome there is for most books 
and articles on the administrative side of war. Here I 
have, I must admit, used the story of ‘‘ Mulberry,” which 
has a wide general appeal, in part as a sugar-coating for 
an administrative pill. It is a subject which is often 
neglected even by the professional military historian. 
And yet it has a fundamental importance, that is one 
which has existed all through the history of warfare, and 
in additicn to that a special modern importance owing 
to the extent and diversity of the needs of modern armies. 
Behind these there must be what amounts to a vast 
business organisation, but one which works in a realm 
blasted and battered and patches things up as it goes 
with material brought in from outside. If that organisation 
should prove inadequate or break down, then, at the best, the 
armies which it serves will be paralysed ; at the worst they 
may be starved or destroyed in the field. That is why, as an 
appendage to the record of “ Mulberry,” I have attempted 
to give a rough sketch of what goes on behind the front in 
a big offensive following upon an invasion from the sea. 
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TWO GERMAN “SQUIRT ’PLANES”: 
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THE Me.262 AND THE Me.163 FIGHTERS. 


Drawn BY OuR Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis. 


SOME DETAILS OF TWO UNORTHODOX MESSERSCHMITT AIRCRAFT—ONE DRIVEN BY TWIN JETS, THE OTHER BY ROCKET PROPULSION. 


Jet-propelled German aircraft were reported to be bombing and strafing Allied 
positions in the opening stages of Rundstedt's full-scale counter-offensive on the 
Western Front, and at least one jet-propalied Me.262 was shot down on the 
first day. This type, one of the two products of the Messerschmitt “ stable" 
illustrated in our drawings, has twin Junkers Jumo 004 turbo-jet engines, which 
give it a speed of at least 500 m.p.h. It had previously been encountered in 
increasing numbers over Holland, where, fitted with bomb-racks, it had been used 
for lightning attacks on our troops. Of all-metal construction, its wing-span is 
approximately 43 ft., and its armament is said to consist of four 30-mm. cannon 


concentrated in the nose. The second fighter illustrated in our drawings, the 
Me.163, is propelled by a liquid rocket mixture, probably consisting of oxygen, 
nitrogen, and gasolene. It has a stubby, rotund fuselage, with wide back-swept 
wings of approximately 30-ft. span, and though its rudder and fin are conventional, 
it has no elevators or horizontal tail planes. The rocket exhaust orifice is at the 
rear end of the fuselage. The Me.163 has a very high performance, but this is 
offset by its short duration period—only ten to fifteen minutes. Its -armament 
has not been revealed. Already several of these new German “ squirt ‘planes’ of 
both types have been destroyed in the air by orthodox Allied fighters. 
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THE WAR IN ITALY: EIGHTH ARMY TROOPS ENTERING FAENZA AND RAVENNA. 
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ENL. C. F. KEIGHLEY, OF THE CANADIAN FIFTH 


EIGHTH ARMY ENGINEERS STARTING TO BUILD A NEW BRIDGE ACR THE RUINS 7 
A LINE OF ESCORT VEHICLES, WITH 
ENTERED BY THE EIGHTH ARMY ON DECEMBER 5. 


OF ONE DESTROYED OVER THE RIVER UNITI, SOUTH OF RAVENNA. 
CORPS, PROCEEDING TO RAVENNA, 
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NEW ZEALAND INFANTRYMEN CROSSING THE RIVER LAMONE BY WAY OF A WRECKED 

BRIDGE DURING THE EIGHTH ARMY'S ENTRY INTO FAENZA. (Picture by Radio.) Ne 8 tn 
a OR ee BE TROOPS OF GENERAL FREYBURG’S NEW ZEALAND DIVISION ENTERING THE pamacen 9 
; OUTSKIRTS OF FAENZA, IN WHOSE CAPTURE THEY FIGURED PROMINENTLY. 
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: .s 
A “CORDUROY” ROAD BUILT BY BRITISH ENGINEERS ON THE FIFTH ARMY FRONT IN “§ 


BRITISH TROOPS IN JEEPS ENTERING RAVENNA, REPORTED CAPTURED BY THE EIGHTH 
ARMY ON DECEMBER § AFTER A BRILLIANT ENCIRCLING MOVEMENT BY CANADIANS. > MOUNTAINS. 
a Ms 
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IT WAS CONSTRUCTED OF LOGS CUT FROM A WOOD 20 MILES 
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The capture of Ravenna and Faenza were important milestones in the Eighth Army's composed of units of many British cavalry regiments, entered it from the south. Most 
advance on the extreme right of the Allied front in Italy. Our troops entered Ravenna of Ravenna’'s historic treasures were found to be intact. . Eleven days later, on December 16 
on December 5, after a brilliant encircling movement by a Canadian unit, Princess Louise's the Eighth Army also captured Faenza, some twenty miles south-west of Ravenna after 
Dragoon Guards, which compelled the enemy to withdraw to avoid being trapped. As a clever tactical operation in which General Freyburg'’s New Zealand Division played the 
the Canadians drove up to cut the escape road north-west of the city, the ** 27th Lancers,” chief part. Subsequently the Eighth Army exerted pressure all along this area. 
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THE XVITH CENTURY: PANORAMAS OF THE 
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OLD LONDON AS PICTURED BY THE LATE H. W. BREWER: ON THE SKYLINE, EXTREME LEFT, STANDS 
WESTMINSTER PALACE, AND, FURTHER RIGHT, YORK PLACE, ELIZABETH’S PALACE OF WHITEHALL. 


IN THE FOREGROUND IS THE MOATED TOWER OF LONDON, FLANKED BY TOWER HILL, WITH LONDON 
BRIDGE ALMOST IMMEDIATELY BEYOND. IN THE FAR DISTANCE, ON THE BEND OF THE RIVER, 


Is 


(Continued opposite. 


(Left.) 
OLD CHEAPSIDE 
FROM THE EAST: 


IN THE LEFT FORE- 
GROUND is THE 
TOWER OF ST. MARY- 
LE-Bow (oR BOW 
CHURCH), BEYOND 
WHICH (LEFT OF 
“TOWER) CAN JUST 
BE SEEN BAYNARD’S 
CASTLE. ABOVE ALL 
TOWERS OLD sf. 
PAUL'S, AND TO THE 
RIGHT OF IT ARE 
SEEN ST. MICHAEL'S 
AND ST. PETER-LE- 
CHEPE. IN THE RIGHT 
LOWER CORNER OF 
THE PICTURE IS AN 
INN, FACING WHICH 
IS THE CROWN SILD, 
USER BY ROYALTY 
AND THEIR FRIENDS 
FOR WATCHING 
TOURNAMENTS, 
PAGEANTS AND PRO- 
CESSIONS. BEYOND 
THIS LIES GOLD- 
SMITH'’S ROW. IN 
THE CENTRE OF THE 
STREET IS A_ CON- 
DUIT—ONE OF MANY 
SUCH FOUNTAINS ON 
WHICH THE CITIZENS 
DEPENDED FOR 
WATER SUPPLIES. 
HIGHER UP THE 
STREET IS THE HIGH 
CROSS OF CHEAP, AN 
ELEANOR CROSS 
ERECTED BY 
EDWARD I. 
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ondon, many interesting sites are undergoing 
d Southwark, which, reached via Old London 


[N clearing up bomb damage to old L 
he Continent. The drawings we publish, 


excavation, especially in badly bombe 


Bridge, was always the great highway to t 
by the late H. W. Brewer, show old London before the Great Fire in 1666, an existent 


city probably long before the Roman invasion. The City is spread out by Brewer as 
a panorama of spires and steeples in Henry the Eighth’s time,.when there were within 
its walls no fewer than 107 parish churches. Eighty-six of these were devoured in the 
flames of the Great Fire, as also were the Cathedral of St. Paul, the Guildhall, forty-four 
Livery Halls and over 13,000 houses. The districts of Aldgate and Bishopsgate. 
however, escaped. A point of particular interest, in the light of recent events, is that 
although the Guildhall was quite burnt out and left roofless, the Crypt, containing 
the priceless archives, was then saved. Cheapside in the days of Henry VII. 
covered much the same ground as it does to-day. The name of Cheapside is 
derived from the old Anglo-Saxon word ceap—to buy—and the names of the adjoining 
streets tell of the goods which were sold there in days gone by: Bread Street, Milk 
Street, Poultry, Honey Lane Market, Friday Street (where fish tae sold), ane 


N.B.—De not cut along the right-hand edge of this 
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WESTMINSTER FROM THE EAST. FACING THE RIVER, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, ARE THE HOUSE 
THE CHAPEL OF “OUR LADY OF THE PEWE”; (CENTRE) ST. STEPHEN'S CHAPEL, AND THE REFECTORY ¢ 
THIS LEADS TO THE HIGH TOWER OR 


AND NEXT IT THE STAR CHAMBER, FACING NEW PALACE YARD. 
IS THE GREAT CLOCKA 


ABBEY ITSELF STANDS IN THE BACKGROUND, TO THE RIGHT OF WHICH 
LOW BUILDINGS COMPRISING THE GREATER SANCTUARY AND LITTLE SANCTUARY. .OLD PALACE YARD LI 
ON WHOSE RIGHT IS WZSTMINST 


page, but unfold the Panorama oerlea/ 
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AS IT LOOKED BEFORE THE GREAT FIRE. 
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Continued. | 

THE SQUAT DOME OF THE TEMPLE CHURCH. OLD ST. PAUL'S TOWERS IN THE CENTRE, NEXT TO 
THE TIME OF HENRY VIII., VIEWED FROM THE EAST. WHICH, ON ITS LEFT, IS ST. BRIDE’S. THE SQUARE TOWER OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT IS 

SEEN SOME WAY TO THE NORTH, THEN THE CHARTER HOUSE BEYOND THE PINNACLED GUILDHALL 

ON THE EXTREME RIGHT IS HIGHGATE VILLAGE, ABOVE THE FLATS OF MOORFIELDS 


(Right.) 

LUDGATE, FROM 

ST. BRIDE’S 
CHURCH : 


BOW CHURCH IS JUST 
VISIBLE AGAINST THE 
SKYLINE IN THE EX- 
TREME LEFT BACK- 
GROUND. THE MAIN 
EDIFICE IS OLD ST. 
PAUL'S, TO THE IMME- 
DIATE RIGHT 

WHICH ARE THE 
SPIRES OF THE CLO- 
CHIER, AND ST. LAW- 
RENCE POUNTENEY 
AND LONDON BRIDGE 
ARE FARTHER TO 
THE RIGHT. ON THE 
OTHER SIDE OF THE 
RIVER IS THE 
SQUARE - TOWERED 
ST. MARY OVERY AND 
WINCHESTER HOUSE. 
NEAR THE BOTTOM 
OF THE PICTURE IS 
SHOWN THE FLEET 
RIVER, AND, BEYOND, 
THE CITY DITCH AND 
WALL WITH LUD- 
GATE. AT RIGHT- 
ANGLES TO THE 
FLEET RUNS FLEET 
STREET, OVER FLEET 
BRIDGE TO LUDGATE, 
LEFT OF WHICH, 
ALONG THE CITY 
WALL, IS ST. MARTIN’S, 
STATIONERS’ HALL, 
AND AMEN CORNER. 
INSIDE THE CITY 
WALL (RIGHT) ARE 
THE LOFTY ROOFS 
or BLACK FRIARS. 


Continued.) 
Ironmonger Lane. The Palace of Westminster stands in the forefront of Brewer's 


drawing ; it is not known if Edward the Confessor, who made it his principal residence, 
built or rebuilt the Palace which was connected with the Abbey not only structurally 
but historically. North of Westminster Hall was, and still is, New Palace Yard, 
which in the olden days was a !arge, irregular triangle. The approach to Westminster 
from the “ village of Charing’ is seen at the top corner of the illustration; it 
terminated in King Street, which disappeared a few years ago when Parliament Street 
was widened Westminster Abbey itself was founded by Edward the Confessor in 
the eleventh century, rebuilt in the thirteenth, and is shown in Brewer's drawing 
with the towers which were added in the eighteenth century. A magnificent 
ARE THE HOUSE OF LORDS, THEN, OVERLOOKING THE KING'S GARDEN, THE PAINTED CHAMBER, impression of old St. Paul's is given in the artist's drawing of Ludgate. Lud Gate 
is said to have been founded by King ‘‘ Lud,” who reigned circa B.C. 100. The gate 


HE REBECTORY OF ST. STEPHEN'S COLLEGE. ON RIGHT OF THE GARDEN IS THE COLLEGE ITSELF, 
HIGH TOWER OR RICHARD II. GATEWAY. ON THE RIGHT IS THE CLOCK TOWER. WESTMINSTER shown is not the original, but that which was rebuilt in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
GREAT CLOCKARD, STANDING BEHIND ST. MARGARET'S. FURTHER TO THE RIGHT ARE THE These and many more interesting facts are to be found in ‘‘ Old London Illustrated 

PALACE YARD LIES BETWEEN THE ARBREY, THE COURT OF REQUESTS AND ST. STEPHEN'S CHAPEL, drawings by H. W. Brewer and descriptions by Herbert A. Cox, published by 


1S WESTMINSTER HALI ‘The Builder" journal (Seventh Edition. 7s. 6d.) 
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PROPOSALS FOR RECONSTRUCTION IN THE CITY OF LONDON— 

A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW FROM THE SOUTH. AN OUTSTANDING FEATURE 

IS THE EMBANKMENT CONTINUING FROM BLACKFRIARS TO LONDON 
BRIDGE. FROM A PERSPECTIVE DRAWING BY J. D. M. HARVEY. 
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A KEY TO THE DRAWING SHOWN RIGHT: THE AREAS MARKED IN 
WHITE INDICATE LAND WHICH WILL HAVE TO BE ACQUIRED. 


The preliminary proposals for reconstruction in the City of London, as set out 
in the Improvements and Town Planning Committee's Report, show a very real 


effort at combining historical and archmological tradition with modern progress ; 


to provide more open spaces and consequently less crowding; and to arrange 
for more, and wider, roads. The plans, although ambitious, are eminently 
practical throughout. In the bird's-eye view of the City from the south (upper 
illustration), the drawing—reproduced from the Report mentioned above- 
indicates the general effect of the main proposals. Outstanding features are: 


FUTURE: PRELIMINARY PROPOSALS. 
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THE POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CITY OF LONDON : THE PROPOSED SCHEME 


OF THE CITY CORPORATION, DRAWN BY HENRY C. BREWER, R.!. 
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the Embankment continuing from Blackfriars to London Bridge, and thence as 
a wide inland street to Tower Hill, so that “the Upper Pool continues as a part 
of the Port; the ring route from the Tower round the north of the City to 
Holborn, with major junctions where it is intersected by the principal existing radial 
roads into the country; the environment of St. Paul's, and the open space 
exposing the London Wall bastions south of the Church of St. Giles, Cripplegate. 
These proposed open spaces will be better appreciated in Mr. Brewer's drawing 
and the key to it. 
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A SCHEME FOR THE PREVENTION OF OVERCROWDING IN LONDON. 


In August 1942, Professor Patrick Abercrombie was commissioned, on behalf of the 
Standing Conference on London Regional Planning, to prepare an Outline Plan for 
those parts of Greater London which lie outside the City and the jurisdiction of the 
L.C.C. The Report, prepared at the request of the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning, now made available to the Press, and from which our map is reproduced, 
is the outcome of that Commission. The plan deals with an area of 2599 square 
miles, which extends outwards from the L.C.C. boundary for, roughly, 30 miles from 
the centre of London, and which in 1938 had a population of 6} millions. The area 
includes the whole of the counties of Middlesex, Hertfordshire and Surrey, and parts 
of Kent, Essex, Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire and Berkshire. The total area of 
Greater London envisaged in the Plan, including the County of London and the 
City, amounts to about 2717 square miles, with a population of about 10} millions. 
Broadly speaking, the Plan is based on a division of the area concerned into four 
concentric rings: The Inner Urban Ring, representing fully built-up areas adjoining 
the L.C.C. area ; the Suburban Ring, approximately within 12 miles of Charing Cross ; 
the Green Belt Ring, extending for about 5 miles beyond the Suburban Ring; and the 
Outer Country Ring, mainly agricultural and containing distinct urban cofnmunities 
The Report suggests that the aim should be to decentralise a total of 1,033,000 persons 


and this redistribution would entail three movements : first, the development of a 
few smaller sites near London; secondly, additions to existing towns, together with 
the establishment of eight or ten new towns. Most of these satellite towns would 
have a maximum population of 60,000, and the eight new towns would accommodate 
the largest group of the decentralised population. As can be seen in our map, of the 
ten possible sites suggested, three are in Hertfordshire, three in Essex, one in Kent, 
two in Surrey, and one in Berkshire. The third movement is to decentralise other 
population to towns outside the Region. To sum up: the aim of the Plan is to 
discourage the further growth of industry and population within the London region, 
and to provide for their better distribution and grouping. Communications neces 
sarily play a big part in the Plan, and the main features of the road system envisaged 
are: ten express arterial highways; a-sub-arterial road system ; and five ring roads 
connecting the arterial roads and also serving as by-passes round congested centres 
A ring of airports round London is envisaged; the electrification of main railway lines 
from London to certain points, and recommendations are put forward for the bette: 
use of navigable waterways. The Report also deals with Land Classification and 
Agriculture, Open Spaces, Scenic Areas, Rivers, Local Green Belts Playing Fields 
Markets, Old Parks, Park-ways and Footpaths, etc. : 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE. IN THE PUBLIC EYE TO-DAY. 
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PRINCE PEDRO OF ORLEANS 
AND BRAGANZA 
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MR. G. HEATON NICHOLLS. PRINCESS MARIA ESPERANZA 


The recently appointed High Com- 
missioner for South Africa in London, 
Mr. G. Heaton Nicholls, has just 
arrived in this country.. He succeeds 
the late Colonel Deneys Reitz. For 
the last few years, Administrator of 
Natal, Mr. Nicholls was formerly on 
the Native Affairs Commission. 


OF BOURBON-ORLEANS. 
On the morning of December 18, 
Princess Maria Esperanza of Bourbon- 
Orleans, sister-in-law of the Infante 
Don Juan, married Prince Pedro of 
Orleans-Braganza in Seville Cathedral. 
The ceremony was performed by 
Cardinal Seguro. 


eee 


The grandson of the last Emperor of 
Brazil, Prince Pedro of Orleans and 
Braganza, married Princess Maria 
Esperanza of Bourbon-Orleans (seen 
left) recently. The Count of Paris 
was witness and there were many 
Royal and other distinguished guests. 


PRIVATE ERNEST A. SMITH, V.C., THE SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS OF 
CANADA, WITH THE DECORATION HE RECEIVED AT A SPECIAL INVESTITURE. 


The V.C. awarded to Private Smith, of Canada, was won on the night of October 21-22, 
1944. After crossing the flooded Savio River, Italy, and establishing a bridgehead, 
Smith’s company was counter-attacked. Showing great initiative and inspiring 
leadership, he placed a Piat group in position, and, with a companion, established 
another. With his companion wounded, Smith put an enemy tank out of action 
at a range of only 30 ft., killed four enemy infantry and drove six back. A second 
tank opened fire and infantry closed in, but he held his position, protecting his 
companion, until the enemy withdrew in disorder. 
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MAJOR F. YEATS-BROWN. 
The author of “ Bengal Lancer,” 
Major F. Yeats-Brown, D.F.C., died 
on December 19. He retired from 
the Army in 1925, and, until 1928, 
was assistant editor of the “ Spec- 
tator.” ‘“‘ Bengal Lancer,” the story 
of his life, appeared in 1930, followed 

in 1936 by “Lancer at Large.” 
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MR. PHILIP GUEDALLA. 
Among the most distinguished his- 
torical writers of his time, Mr. Philip 
Guedalla died on December 16, at the 
age of fifty-five. His more important 
works, such as his biographies of 
Wellington and Palmerston, were 
substantial contributions to historical 
knowledge. 
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MR. “ROBERT NICHOLS. 
The well-known poet, Robert Nichols, 
died on December 17, at the age of 
fifty-one. It was the war of 1914-18 
that made him a poet. In 1920 he 
published his “ Aurelia,” and later 
two dramas, “Guilty Souls” and 
“Wings Over Europe,” in which 
he collaborated with Maurice Browne. 


ll 


THE SIGNING OF THE TREATY OF ALLIANCE AND MU . ASSISTANCE BETWEEN SOVIET 
RUSSIA AND FRANCE. M. BIDAULT IS SEEN SIGNING THE TREATY FOR FRANCE. 
The treaty signed in Moscow recently, between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
Republic of France, is another step in the right direction for the attainment of future World Peace. 
We see above, from left to right, G. Palevski; V. G. Dekanozov; B. F. Podtserob; V. M. Molotov; 
M. G. Sergeyev; G. Lalois; Marshal J. V. Stalin; General de Gaulle; and M. G. Bidault, appending 
his signature to the document. Complete unanimity of views was attained in the discussions. 


THE NEW FIFTH ARMY COMMANDER, LIEUT.-GENERAL LUCIAN K. TRUSCOTT (CENTRE) 
RECEIVING REPORTS AT A FORWARD O.P. ON THE FIFTH ARMY FRONT. 

Our picture of the recently appointed Fifth Army Commander, Lieut.-General Truscott, shows him H 

already in the field in Italy, having taken over from General Mark Clark. General Truscott has i 

wide experience, both as a commander and a staff officer, and has worked in closest concord i 

and accord with the British Services. General Truscott took part in the expedition to Anzio, i [ 

and apparently afterwards succeeded to the command there. He is forty-nine, and a Texan. i 4 


KARL VON RUNDSTEDT (RIGHT), THE LEADER OF THE PRESENT GERMAN OFFEN 

AGAINST THE AMERICAN FIRST ARMY, STUDYING A MAP IN THE FIELD. 

Field-Marshal Karl von Rundstedt, whose armies are now fighting Germany's fiercest battle in the west since 1940, 

possesses all the traditional qualities of the Prussian general. Militarily he has a record of success which no German 

general has approached since Moitke. During the war of 1914-18, he was Chief-of-Staff “ the Fifteenth German 

Corps, and then went to Turkey to help reorganise that country’s General Staff. On July 20, 1932, as senior officer 
in Berlin, he gusvied out Papen’s maa @' dat _sgeiast the Government of Prussia. 
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THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF GERMANY’S TROOPS IN THE WEST AT 
OF THE ALLIED INVASION OF NORMANDY, AND NOW THE 

OF THOSE ARMIES COUNTER-ATTACKING IN BELGIUM 

LUXEMBOURG-—FIELD-MARSHAL VON RUNDSTEDT. 


TIME 
MANDER 
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ASPECTS OF THE WAR IN THE WEST: 
AND A PANORAMA SHOWING THE 
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A FEW OF THE 500 PRISONERS WHO SURRENDERED AT FORT JEANNE D’ARC, METZ— 
THE LAST METZ FORT TO FALL—-FILING OUT OF THE POST. THE FORT CAPITULATED AFTER ST. VALERY-EN-CAUX FETES THE 5IST HIGHLAND DIVISION, BACK AFTER FOUR YEARS. 
HEAVY BOMBARDMENT. IT WAS IN I940 THAT THE DIVISION FOUGHT ITS HEROIC REARGUARD ACTION. 


THE GREAT PORT OF ANTWERP IS UNCE AGAIN OPEN TO ALLIED SHIPPING: A PANORAMA 
OPERATIONS AFTER THE SCHELDT HAD BEEN CLEARED OF MINES. THE LOSS OF 


A SPOT THE CAPTURE OF WHICH COST MANY LIVES: THE SWIMMING-BATH IN THE CITY NO-MAN’S-LAND, JULICH: TWO AMERICANS INSPECTING THE REMAINS OF A SUPPLY 
OF JULICH, WHERE VERY HARD FIGHTING TOOK PLACE. PARTY, KILLED WHILE ON THEIR WAY TO FEED GERMAN TROOPS. 
. 


The American First Army has driven the Germans from Monschau and has about 20 miles, in the Stavelot area, had been met and contained by well- 
greatly strengthened resistance round Malmedy and Stavelot. That is the organised American forces, who were using bazookas to stop the German 
latest available communiqué dealing with the German offensive in the west Royal Tiger tanks. The Germans crossed the Luxembourg border at Consdorf, 
as we go to press, and to that may be added the news that American in- near Schnee. It was stated that’ Rundstedt's forces comprised between 
fantry struck at the head of German armoured columns driving westward thirteen and fifteen divisions, five or six of them Panzers. These numbers 


from the Monschau area into Belgium. The deepest German penetration, of refer to the German strength actually engaged in battle, but it was quite 
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SCENES FROM THE FIGHTING ZONES, 
PORT. OF ANTWERP OPEN AGAIN. 


as - - . FOUR POLISH “ V.C.S"", HOLDERS OF POLAND’S HIGHEST DECORATION, THE VIRTUTI MILITARI, 
BRITISH SECTION WADING THROUGH FLOODS IN HOLLAND WHILST ON RECONNAISSANCE SOUNDING A FANFARE WHEN POLISH FORCES RECEIVED THE FREEDOM OF BREDA, HOLL/ 
IN THE NIJMEGEN AREA. NOTE THE VERY NECESSARY RUBBER BOOTS. LIBERATED BY THEM. 


ANORAMA SHOWING HOW ANTWERP, THE SECOND MOST IMPORTANT PORT IN EUROPE, BEGAN 
LOSS OF THIS PORT WAS ONE OF THE GREATEST THE GERMANS HAVE SO FAR SUFFERED. 
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SPACE BETWEEN HOUSES IN GURZENICH, GERMANY, AN 


UNIT TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THE 
OUT A GERMAN FIELD ENTRENCHMENT. 


UNITED STATES TROOPS OF AN ADVANCE 
AMERICAN TANK DESTROYER IS SEEN SMOKING 


~ Sal MOVING UP THROUGH BISCHWEILER : 
errey PASSING THROUGH THE MAIN STREET OF THIS SMALL ALSATIAN TOWN, STILL UNDER FIRE. 
it is a matter for the civil affairs branch, and one on which a declaration of 


possible that fresh enemy troops might be brought up in the near future. 
The rest of the. Western Front has been 


well One obvious problem that arises from this German offensive is the position their policy would be interesting. 

— of burgomasters and other officials appointed by the Allied Military Govern- unusually uneventful, and there is no doubt that the enemy is staking every- 

adorf. ment in German towns and villages that may now be recaptured. Many of thing on holding our advance so as to give Rundstedt’'s offensive every chance 
to develop in the way he hopes. An unusual feature of this great battle 


an the inhabitants of these frontier regions apparently welcomed the arrival of 
me the Allies; by now they may be subjected to severe reprisals. At any rate, was the double security ban on news—a ban imposed by both sides. 
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FLOODED WALCHEREN: LIFE ON THE ISLAND FOLLOWING THE 
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WALCHEREN ISLAND-—-AFTER THE LIBERATION : A STREET IN 
PRINCIPAL TOWN ON THE ISLAND. A LARGE PART OF THE TOWN 


MIDDELBURG, 
WAS FLOODED. 
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A SCENE OF DEVASTATION ON WALCHEREN: THE RESULT OF BOMBING AND SHELLING 
AT WESTKAPELLE, AND ONE OF THE TASKS THAT FACE REPAIR SQUADS, 


In Holland, the economic consequences of German vandalism and of unavoidable 
damage done by the liberating Allied forces, wiil be felt for years to come; 
and our photographs iilustrate one of the worst-affected areas in the country— 
Walcheren Island, flooded when the R.A.F. smashed the -dykes in late October 
during the German occupation. The sea-water poured over the land, flooding 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF FLOODED MIDDELBURG, THE HORRIBLE RESULT 
OF THE DYKES IN LATE OCTOBER DURING 


OF THE SMASHING 
THE GERMAN OCCUPATION. 


a 


INHABITANTS OF WESTKAPELLE IN THE PARTIALLY-FLOODED MAIN STREET. 
NOTE THE RUBBER DINGHY USED FOR GETTING TO AND FROM THE HOUSES. 


towns, villages, and fhe whole countryside; cattle was drowned or had to be 
slaughtered, for there was no more pasture or crops on whith to feed the beasts. 
Houses were made untenable, furniture and personal possessions swept away or 
entirely ruined, and yet it is only quite recently that the deeply religious farmers 
of Walcheren and their families could be persuaded to leave their island. Many 
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Sa FARMHOUSE IN WATER-COVERED COUNTRY NEAR MIDDELBURG: THE FARMERS AND THEIR f > 
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DEVASTATION CAUSED BY THE SMASHING OF THE SEA DYKES. 
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FAMILIES HAVE AT LAST BEEN PERSUADED TO LEAVE FLOODED WALCHEREN. 2. BOMBED GERMAN GUN SITES, SURROUNDED BY THE FLOOD WATERS, ON THE COAST ¢ 
“ NEAR FLUSHING. THE ISLAND OF WALCHEREN HAS SEEN SOME VERY SEVERE FIGHTING. | 
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\ Souie CATTLE ON WALCHEREN: MANY HUNDREDS OF HEAD OF CATTLE HAVE 
A 


REFUGEES FROM WESTKAPELLE IN A CHURCH IN OOSTKAPELLE. THE CHURCH WAS ( 
4 








( BEING USED AS THE LOCAL REST CENTRE WHEN THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN. HAD TO BE SLAUGHTERED OWING TO THE LACK OF FOODSTUF®FS. 5 
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of them said that the sinking of the island was ‘‘ God's will,” and they would conditions, herded as they were into the few comparatively dry points on the 
remain until it was raised again, but by -tactful work on the part of the island, which made the evacuation of all but a few men to look after the cattle 
authorities, about 3500 people have already been evacuated and some 4500 have so necessary. A start has even been made in moving the cattle in barges 
still to be moved. It was the increased difficulty of replenishing the supplies After the main evacuation of the villages, it is proposed to settle about 1700 
of these people as long as they remained on Walcheren, and also bad sanitary of the present residents of Middelburg in Beveland. 


Many 
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FROM THE AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 
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R. WALTER 

LIPPMANN, 
a little time ago/ 
wrote a book called 
“U.S. Foreign 
Policy,” which was 
remarkable for its 
honesty about the 
past and its 
sagacity about the 
present. He has 
now followed it up 














MR. WALTER LIPPMANN, AUTHOR OF 
‘U.S. WAR AIMS,” THE Book Dy a small volume 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. which presents his 


Mr. Lippmann’s new book is the logical, COUMtry versus Pre- 
far-sighted development of “‘ U.S. Foreign War, War, and 


Policy,” published last year. Since 1931 Post - War  situa- 
he has been special writer for fhe “ New : 
York Herald Tribune,” and was on the tions. Before I go 


any farther, since 
a Labour M.P. has 
just described Mr. 
Churchill as “a 
public menace,’ I 
should like to’ quote the last paragraph of his pre- 
face. He says: “If the formation of policy depended 
solely upon reason and the carrying of intellectual conviction 
to the whole mass of our people, it would proceed slowly. 
But in fact it is proceeding rapidly. Two forces compel 
us forward: necessity, made evident by the terrific impact 
of events; and our ancient faith which, when it had 
grown dim, was rekindled in 1940 by the manner in which 
the British and their Churchill bore themselves when they 
became ‘the sole champions ... in arms to defend the 
world cause.’ That is the truth, not a compliment, and 
any American who knows what happened in the United 
States at the turning-point in 1940-1941 will bear witness 
to it.”” It is (if 1 may use a mild word) agreeable to receive, 
at a time when there is 
an obstinate hold-up on 
the Western Front, an 
American testimony to 
the part we played when 
neither America nor 
Russia were in the war. 
Mr. Lippmann is fully 
aware of the fact that 
had we been _ beaten, 
or basely surrendered, 
the United States, with- 
out the protection of the 
British Navy, would 
have been in a perilous 
condition. For centuries 
the inhabitants of the 
U.S.A., departing from 
the Old World for all 
sorts of reasons 
— religious, political, 
economic, or merely 
adventurous—have 
thought that they have 


American Commission for the negotiation 

of peace. Mr. Lippmann published his 

first book “ A Preface to Politics,” in 1912, 

and in 1914 he was one of the founders 
of the “New Republic.” 


made a “ gét-away” 
from the Old World, 
and that they could 


take part, or not take 
part, in its affairs at 
their will. The Atlantic 
was 3000 miles across, 
and the Pacific 7000 
miles. A rude_ shock 
came with the U-boats 
in the last war, and 
the realisation on the 
part of some Americans that there were 
really Germans (as there are really Japanese) 
who were planning not merely the winning of a 
war, but the conquest and domination of the 
world, During this war there have been ruder 
shocks. The Japanese, without a declaration, 
descended on Pearl Harbour, killed thousands 
of people, and shattered half a fleet; and the 
Germans, in their exaltation, thought of V-weapons 
which would destroy New York. ‘America was 
forced into a World War for a second time: and 
this time with the dead certainty that Isolation 
is no longer possible, and with modern mechanical 
developments, Europe, Asia, Africa, America and 
Australasia are all one military area. The end of 
the development of huge long-distance aeroplanes 
is not yet : before we know where we are, they will 
be the size of liners and ranging thousands of 
miles. The U-boat “improvements” are still 
going on. And if the Germans can now drop 
explosives on Southern England which have been 
rocketed up 70 miles, it is only a matter of time 
before they will produce something which will fall 
on the Empire State Building and the Waldorf- 
Astoria by Central Park. 

Mr. Lippmann is fully aware that America has 
been brought back to the planet once and for all. 
And, like every decent man, he is trying to think how to 
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*“ U.S. War Aims.” By Walter Lippmann (Hamish Hamilton 
78. 6d.) 





OTHER INSTITUTES FLOURISH IN JERUSALEM, HAIFA, 
AND ELSEWHERE IN THE NEAR EAST. 


“U.S.. WAR AIMS”: By WALTER LIPPMANN.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


arrange that there will be no more major wars, and that the 
inhabitants of this globe (most of whom, from China to 
Peru, from Dartmoor to Idaho, only want to cultivate 
their farms, bring up their children, gossip with their 
neighbours, go to Church on Sundays, and not kill anybody) 





A MUSLIM MOSQUE AT CARDIFF ERECTED IN 1943 IN PLACE 
OF THE MOSQUE BOMBED BY THE ENEMY. 


THE 
CULTURAL 
WORK OF 

THE BRITISH 
COUNCIL. 


The British Council, 
which occupies a semi- 
official status under the 
w@gis mainly of the 
Foreign Office, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Mal- 
colm Robertson, M.P., 
is to-day carrying out 
efficiently the tremendous 
task of spreading British 
culture over a wide field, 
through journals, films, 
concerts, books, lectures, 
exhibitions, sport and 
personal contacts. It has 
British Institutes and 
Anglophile clubs in cen- 
tres so far apart as 
Aden, Belgian Congo, 
West Africa, Turkey, 
Ethiopia, Egypt, Iraq, 
Malta, Palestine, 
Persia, Portugal, Spain, 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador, 


Mexico, Peru, Uruguay 
and Venezuela, etc., all 
of which are flourishing. 
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IN MEXICO CITY THE RECENTLY CREATED ANGLO-MEXICANA DE CULTURA FORMS 
A POPULAR CENTRE, ORGANISING CONCERTS, LECTURES, FILM SHOWS, 


shall be saved from periodical massacre and a gradual 
going down the drain, with all the inheritance of the past 
bit by bit destroyed, and the world, in stages, relapsing 
into nomadic barbarism. 





THE BRITISH COUNCIL’S INSTITUTE OF ENGLISH 
STUDIES IN ATHENS: WHEN THE AUTUMN SESSION 
OPENED 8000 GREEKS APPLIED, 4000 BEING ENROLLED. 


President Wilson had a plan; and Mr. Lippmann 
severely criticises it—although the operations of ~the 
League of Nations, in all sorts of spheres that had nothing 
to do with the stopping of wars, were extremely useful. 
President Wilson, who was a narrow doctrinaire though an 
idealist, committed America in the eyes of Europeans 
who did not understand the American Constitution, 
infuriated the Republicans by not bringing them into his 
projects, and then was left out, with his country, from tHe 
League of Nations which he had devised. That League was, 
from the start, unworkable. ‘“‘One man, one vote” is 
preposterous enough, when you begin to think about it; 
““one nation, one vote” is even more so. I remember 
that at the time of the attempted, and partially operated, 
sanctions against Italy, the B.B.C. had a complacently- 
voiced correspondent at Geneva who used to record the 
march-past of voters in favour of sanctions, which 
exasperated the Italians and didn’t stop Mussolini from 
his unpardonable attack. The voice used resonantly to 
ring: ‘“‘Here comes France, here comes Panama, here 
comes China [then, as now, divided], here comes India, 
here comes Bolivia, here comes Sweden, here comes Peru ”’ : 
all very awe-inspiring until one remembered that they 
were all of different sizes, that Britain was paying the 
subscriptions of some of the smaller ones, that the Great 
Powers, anyhow, had their own views, and that (in the 
last resort) what went through the lobby was not nations, 
but a lot of little, spectacled professors mixed up with an 
infusion of rascals who were playing their Governments’ games. 

Mr. Lippmann has a new “ blue-print.” He envisages 
certain world-areas. There is the ‘‘ Atlantic Community ”’ ; 
there is the “‘ Russian Orbit ’”’; there is the “ Chinese Area.” 
Great groupings under dominant Powers are now our hope ; 
not multitudinous “sovereign States ’”’ of all shapes, sizes, 
colours, and religions. And he thinks that the United 
States will, and must, take the lead. ‘The Atlantic is 
now the Mediterranean Sea of this culture and this faith. 
It is no accident—it is, 
indeed, historic and pro- 
vidential—that the for- 
mation of the first uni- 
versal order since 
classical times should 
begin with the binding 
together of the dis- 
membered parts. of 
Western Christendom. 
From this beginning a 
great prospect offers 
itself: that the schism 
between East and West, 
which opened up in the 
Dark Ages from the 
fifth to the eleventh 
centuries of our era, 
may at last be healed.” 

Mr. Lippmann has 
written a book that 
provokes thought on 
every page. But the 
more he provokes 
thought, the less his 
reader feels able to fit 
into his tidy arrangement 
of a world without wars. 
That early schism was a 
schism of the Christian 
church : there were later 
schisms. A great part of 
the world never was 
Christian, knowing noth- 
ing and caring nothing 
about the commandments 
of the Old Testament or the assuaging Revelation 
of the New. ‘“ The Russian Orbit” which he 
predicates appears to include Poland (a Catholic 
country, and the first to resist the pagan German 
monster), which certainly has no desire to be 
inside any Russian, or any other “Orbit”; and 
the Baltic Republics ; and the Balkans. 

I think that Mr. Lippmann, in his Transatlantic 
seclusion, is repeating President Wilson’s error, 
and thinking that people can be sorted out more 
easily than they can be sorted out. The peoples 
want freedom to go their own way (even the 
Slovaks are making a noise about this) and not 
to be shoved into Cartels with peoples whom they 
don’t like and don’t want to meet, and who do 
not share their religion. The business of the Great 
Powers, with their great powers, is to arrange 
things so that the little countries can go their own 
way, in their own way, under their protection. I 
rather think we have given an example with our 
treatment of Eire. A few more years of that 
and the inhabitants of Southern Ireland may even 
like us. But if we tried to force them into an 
“ Atlantic Community” they would go on as 
before, sending their best into our forces, selling 
us horses, electing a Foreign President and fighting 
in the hills (4s the Greek bandits are doing 
now), until we got tired and gave them their own way. 

We had better not scrap the League, I think: but 
pledge ourselves to backing it. With America in, it 
wouldn't have failed last time. 





ETC, 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war io win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF FLEMISH OLD MASTERS IN AID OF BELGIAN CHILDREN. 


“A LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES’’; BY DAVID TENIERS, THE YOUNGER (1610-1690). 
Lent anonymously. 


LOAN  Exhibi- 

tion of pictures 
by Flemish old 
masters, organised by 
the Belgian Ambas- 
sador, with Dr. Tan- 
cred Borenius and 
M. Ernest Castelein, 
the Belgian portrait- 
painter, is open— 
and will remain so 
throughout January 
—at the Milton Gal- 
leries, 138, New Bond 
Street. This Ex- 
hibition, of twenty- 
one pictures, is held 
in aid of the relief of 
Belgian children, and 
real distinction is 
given to the col- 
lection by the in- 
clusion of many pic- 
tures of first-class 
quality. Rubens is 
represented by four 
paintings, one of 
them being the beau- 
tiful “ Landscape 
near Malines,’’ lent 
by the Barber In- 
stitute of Birming- 
ham. Another nota- 
ble Rubens, shown 
here, is the half- 
length portrait of Philip IV. of Spain, a patron of Rubens, who visited him between 1628 
and 1629 in Madrid. Teniers also is well represented, and appears to great advantage, 
notably in a decorative “‘ Landscape with Figures," which was purchased by the Comte 
d’Alengon after the sacking of the Palace of Manuel Godoy, Prince de la Paz, during the 
Peninsular War, 1808-1813; and in *‘ Le Bonnet Rouge,"’ the interior of a country inn; 
both shown here. Other outstanding exhibits are a Landscape by Adriaen Brouwer, one 
of three works by this artist; a Landscape with figures, by Jacob Grimmer; an Interior, 
by Abel Grimmer; and ‘‘ A Lady and Gentleman on Horseback,” by Gonzales Coques. 
Theodore Michau; Joachim de Patinir; Jan Brueghel, Senior; Gaspard de Crayer 

and Van Dyck are also represented in this very interesting Exhibition. 


“PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN’"’; BY GASPARD DE CRAYER 
(1584-1669). Lent by H.E. the Belgian Ambassador. 


“LE BONNET ROUGE”; BY DAVID TENIERS, THE YOUNGER (1610-1690). 
Lent by the Earl of Strafford. 


“PORTRAIT OF ANTOINE TRIEST, BISHOP OF GHENT’; BY SIR A. VAN DYCK 


“ PORTRAIT 


Lent anonymously. 


OF KING PHILIP IV. OF SPAIN"; BY PETER PAUL RUBENS 
Lent by H.E. the Spanish Ambassador. 


(1599-1641). 


(1577-1640). 
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KEW AND THE WAR. 


} war, as in peace, the work of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, goes on. Kew is the 

clearing-house for the botanic information received there from all quarters of the 
world, which it collects, reviews, assesses, and redistributes. In wartime, the sources of 
information shrink, and the dissemination of Kew’s evaluation shrinks with them, but the help 
that can be given and exchanged with our allies, and more especially with the Dominions 
and Dependencies of the British Commonwealth, cannot be neglected, and receives the 
personal administration by its directors. The visits that the late Director, Sir Arthur 
Hill, paid in supervision of them have been carried on, though on a necessarily curtailed 
scale, by the present Director, Sir Geoffrey Evans, who has lately returned from a visit 
to Africa, undertaken for the examination of the supply and distribution of food plants. 

This, as part of Kew’s preoccupation in Economic Botany, is exemplified in Sir Geoffrey’s 
mission, which has been in part revealed by himself. It had, among other things, to do 
with the provision of potatoes, which are assuming a growing importance in the food of 
West Africa and elsewhere. Potatoes became an urgent problem in Russia when the food- 
growing areas were so severely cut down by the German invasion early in the war, and 
when transport was of overriding importance. 
This can be well illustrated in England, where 
yearly 100,000 tons of seed potatoes arrive from 
Scotland and Northern Ireland. 

The transport problems were met in Russia 
by Professors Lysenko and Polunin, who cut out 
the reproducing portions of the potato and dis- 
tributed these instead of the whole potato. The 
eyes of the potato clustering about its apex, or 
rose, are its reproductive elements, and at first 
** chats” of this region, about the size of marbles, 
were cut for distribution. Later, smaller por- 
tions of the skin about the rose, including the 
eyes, were substituted, and these “chips” 
have proved capable of producing a crop as 
assuredly as from normal seed. Thus 80 to 90 
per cent. of the potato is saved where it grows, 
and the “ chips,” like the “ chats,” reproduce 
elsewhere, even on a small holding. 
adopting the Russian experiences, slices off 
“chips” with a sharp knife about the eyes of 
the rose-end of the potato, collects them, and 
seals up the scar. They are about a quarter of an inch 
wide at the widest. Collected on a bed of peat-moss, 
they remain for ten days, as they shrink. The shrunken 
‘** chips are very light, twenty-four to the ounce, and as 
they retain their vital spark for one or two months, they 
can be flown to their approved destination in Malta, 
Cyprus, Palestine, or Kenya whenever air transport can 
be afforded. The main crop at experimental stations 
was that of the Majestic potato, and 80 per cent. of the 
** chips ” sprouted. Three hundredweight will seed an acre. 

The economic value which was sought of a vegetable 
of another kind was that of the common stinging-nettle. 
Its value as a companion to the potato on the dinner-plate 
was urged by the Kitchen Front without resounding 
success, but Kew found other employment for it. It was 
long known to yield a very strong bast fibre, once used in 
Great Britain for the manufacture of cloth, but discon- 
tinued because of other, cheaper, imported materials. 
But both in the Jast war and in this, Germany turned 
again to the nettle. In 1914-18 it yielded for them some 
2000 tons of fibre for textiles, as well as 3000 tons of 
food and 3000 tons of by-products which went even into 
gas-mantles. It is, or was, in this war being collected 
in Hungary for use as raw material for textiles. Under 
the direction of Dr. R. C. Metcalfe, experiments were 
made at the Royal Botanic Gardens and elsewhere on 
the value of the nettle for other purposes. 

Tests then carried out confirmed the strength 
of the bast fibre, which consisted of a very pure 
form of cellulose. Other tests on fibre extracted 
at Kew were also made at the Imperial Institute 
and demonstrated that good-quality paper could be 
made from it. Larger quantities were prepared 
and submitted to paper-making firms in Scotland, 
and were pronounced so satisfactory that one firm 
purchased 1000 tons of nettles and another firm. 
200 tons for experiment. Several acres of nettles 
were cultivated in Scotland on land unsuitable for 
other crops. The upshot of these experiments on 
the bast fibre is that a fine paper, suitable for 
drawing or for water-painting on it, can be made 
from it. Not only that, but it will produce an 
artificial-silk fibre of the finest and softest quality. 

There will, however, never be enough nettles 
available to satisfy more than a fraction of the 
paper requirements of Great Britain, so that atten- 
tion may have to be turned from the bast fibre from 
the leaves to the wood fibre of the nettle-stem, 
which is reduced to pulp only with difficulty and 
expense. It is a bulky by-product for which other 
uses may be found. Before the war, dried stinging- 
nettles were imported from the Continent for the 
chlorophyll which can easily be extracted from 
them, and which is employed to impart a desirable 
shade of green to soap and other toilet preparations. It is also employed to a small 
extent in medicine. 

The rubber shortage called for the counsel of Kew, which has a historic connection 
with this product, and a list of the wild rubber-plants of Africa, with localities and native 
names, was prepared and sent to all our own colonies and the territories of our allies there. 
At the same time, we turned to Russian efforts to obtain rubber from certain short-term 
plants. The chief of them is a plant not unlike the British dandelion, and named 
“ Kok-sagh" : and two others are being cultivated there on a large scale. Seed of these 
plants was obtained from Russia and the Director of Kew distributed it to twenty stations, 
variously situated from Scotland to the south-west of England, for experiment on different 
soils and in different conditions of climate. Kew has at the same time been bombarded 
with many inquiries and suggestions : and Dr. Metcalfe, at the Jodrell Laboratory, carries 
out examination of plants which hold out prospects as rubber producers. Meanwhile, Kew 
has proceeded with its own efforts, and one very satisfactory rubber has rewarded them. 

These conspicuous examples are by no means the sum of Kew’s wartime contributions. One 
of them resulted in the establishment of rose-hip syrup as a provider of Vitamin C, a quality it 
shares with green walnuts. Another was a plot set aside and scientifically cultivated, on 
which medicinal plants were successfully cultivated to produce highly-profitable crops. 
Other plots, less specific, are the herb garden and the model allotment, a demonstration allot- 
ment on the lawn at the top of the Broad Walk ; and two other plots, one for the less- 
common vegetables and the other with bush and cordon fruits. E. S. Grew. 
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Kew, NETTLES STACKED FOR DRYING AT THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, KEW: FROM THEM, 
BOTH A FINE’ PAPER AND AN ARTIFICIAL SILK ARE PRODUCED. CHLOROPHYLL 1S 
ALSO EXTRACTED. 





DANDELION PLANTS FROM RUSSIAN SEEDS GROWING IN THE ROYAL 

BOTANIC GARDENS: THE PLANTS SHOWN ARE TWO VARIETIES 

OF ‘“‘ KOK-SAGH.”” FROM DANDELIONS SUCH AS THESE, A VERY 
GOOD RUBBER HAS BEEN PRODUCED AT KEW. 





ATROPA BELLADONNA, ONE OF SEVERAL MEDICINAL PLANTS AND HERBS 
GROWN AT THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, KEW. 


Photographs, by Mr. G. Atkinson, reproduced by permission,of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 
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THE LOVE OF COUNTRY AND ITS EFFECTS. 


O the vast majority, the choice of Louise Dickinson Rich, author of “ WE Toox to 

THE Woops” (Robert Hale; 12s. 6d.), would seem to be the antithesis of every- 

thing a woman desires; for she went with the man of her choice to live in the forest 
wilderness of Maine, with little else but deer, bears, and wildcats for company. 

“Here, between two ranges of mountains—the Boundary Mountains and the Blue 
Mountains—lies a high, wild valley, the basin that holds the Rangely Lakes. The country 
is criss-crossed with ridges, dotted with swamps and logans, and covered with dense forest. 
There are very few people living here, and no roads down into what we call The Outside. 
There are a few narrow trails, but travel through the woods is so difficult, with the swamps 
and blowdowns and underbrush, that the lakes have remained what they were to the 
Indians, the main thoroughfare.” It is an ideal setting for a book, and Mrs. Rich has 
not failed in her attempt to convey to outsiders the attraction she finds in living there. 
She is no Thoreau; but she has her own sane philosophy and a strong, saving sense of 
humour. And she answers every doubting critic when she says she knows that many 
people—perhaps most people—could not feel that, living where and as she does, they 
held within their grasp all the best of life. So 
for them it would not be the best. For her and 
her husband, it is. And that is the final answer. 

For Mr. Arnold Lunn, the spot ordained to 
be beloved over all is Switzerland. It could 
scarcely be otherwise for one whose first spelt- 
out book was Whymper’s “‘ Scrambles Amongst 
the Alps,” and who, at a time when other small 
boys were reading Henty, was revelling in 
** Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers’ and enthroning 
Leslie Stephen, Whymper, and Mummery as 
his boyhood heroes. Consequently, to describe 
his latest book (and what a list he now has 
to his name!), ‘‘SwitzERLAND AND THE 
EnGiisn ” (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 15s.), as 
a Song of Praise is not to indulge in hyperbole. 
He sets out to convey the influence which 
Englishmen have wielded in the discovery of 
the zsthetic, cultural, and sporting possibili- 
ties of the mountain ranges of Switzerland ; 
and though he does not fail to achieve that 
goal, he uses the effort to diverge into various 
delightful literary and philosophical by-ways. For the 
enthusiast, of course, the book is an essential. Whether 
it be the long chapter on the Alpine Club, which “ alone 
among the great Victorian institutions has so far escaped 
the delicate attentions of the debunker,”’ or his views on 
ski-ing and ski-racing, or the “‘ Lunadorned ” truth of 
the great skating Exodus from Grindelwald to the 
promised land of Morgins, the appt :l to the winter 
sportsman and woman will prove irresistible. 

As to Sylvia Leith-Ross, her spot beloved over 
all seems a little uncertain. To read “ Cocks IN THE 
Dawn ” (Hutchinson ; 6s.) is to be cunvinced that for 
her France is the land she loves beyond all other. But 
it is not so very long since she showed in “ African 
Conversation Piece’ how attractive life among the Ibo 
people of the lower Niger was to her. Anyhow, these 
latest reminiscences of France are most appealing. 
Mrs. Leith-Ross begins with nostalgic childhood memories 
of the Southampton-Havre Steam Packet, which carried 
her to Etretat when it was yet a fishing village. Then 
came schooldays in a convent over there, and in due 
course the First World War, work for la Croix Rouge, and 
a visit to Rocamadour at dawn on Victory Day 1919, 
when a cock crowed at the sun and “‘ from every farm and 
barn and cottage came the exulting, vibrant response : 
Cocorico! Cocorico! as all the cocks of France joined 
in, flamboyant, strident, crowing for Victory.’’ That 
victory did but lead to the Second World War, 
and Mrs. Leith-Ross, in no less vivid manner, tells 
of her grim experiences. It is a book of love and 
understanding, of enthusiasms and good writing. 

A little over a year ago a conference was held in 
London to consider what part the small country 
towns should play in a national planning policy. 
Delegates were present representing the councils of 
seventeen rural districts, thirty-four urban district 
councils, thirty-four small boroughs, four small 
county boroughs, two ancient cities, and twelve 
counties. There were also representatives of four 
joint planning committees and twenty-four associa- 
tions dealing with the arts, amenities, and so on. 
Here, in no small measure, was the voice of England 
and her lovers making itself heard in one aspect of 
her future, and in “‘Country Towns IN THE 
Future oF ENGLAND” (Faber; 8s. 6d.) are 
assembled the views then put forward. Edited by 
Stanley Baron and with a foreword by Sir Eric 
Macfadyen, it is replete with valuable suggestions 
and ideas. 

The love of country manifested in these four 
totally different books can find no parallel in an 
interesting, though not altogether convincing, 
symposium entitled “In Tyrannos” (Lindsay 
Drummond ; 16s.), edited by Hans J. Rehfisch. 
It sets out to show that for four centuries the people in Germany have struggled against 
tyranny, and to postulate that from these ancient roots an enduring German democracy can 
once more arise. The. very fact that the struggle has so consistently failed over such a 
long period impels a cautionary attitude towards the pleadings. The writers are fourteen 
men and one woman, all of whom refused to live under Nazi tyranny. They certainly 
show that a minority of Germans have always striven for freedom as democratic peoples 
know it, but they also show that their efforts failed for lack of support, and that the 
sadistic brutality of the Nazi: is no new thing in Germany. 

The reading of this symposium accentuates rather than eases the problem of what 
to do with Germany in the days to come. Another anti-Nazi writer, K. K. Doberer, 
thinks the solution lies in the establishment of a democratic Government in the various 
German States within the framework of a wider structure. He propounds his views in 
“Unitep States or Germany” (Drummond; 7s. 6d.); and again we find the 
argument running through its pages that it was not according to the will of the 
German people that the unification of Germany was initiated by Bismarck and completed 
by Hitler. Yet, says Herr Doberer, the war cry “‘ The Fatherland is in danger!” has 
only to be raised, and it never fails to appeal to the German citizen and prevent him 
from doing the right thing. ‘This is not to imply that either this or the preceding book is 
to be dismissed summarily. On the con , they should be read and studied seriously 
by all interested, if only to show the obstacles which will have to be cleared away before we 
can trust the Germans. W. R. CaLvert. 
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Accles & Pollock have made a tube with such a thin wall that only 
a wafer-thin razor blade can cut it cleanly through. This new thin- 
walled tube is the latest of some hundreds of clever steel tube 
manipulations that Accles & Pollock have produced for meeting the 
special needs of war. Their inventive genius and manipulating 
skill are ready now for manufacturers with peace-time plans. 


ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD 
OLDBURY + BIRMINGHAM 


Our artist has taken liberties with the drawing of the tube, 
but if he had drawn « actual size you wouldn't have been able to see it 
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The Isle that Grew from the Sea 


A little land above the sur- 
face of the sea; white surf 
and leaning palms . . . but 
underneath, out of sight, 
the foundations go down 
deep and wide to the bed of 
the ocean. 

So, too, with great industrial 
organisations like that of 


and the high reputation of 
Philips products are broad- 
based on persistent  re- 
search, skilled technicians, 
_highly-developed factories 
“and long-accumulated 
knowledge and experience 
of the application of elec- 
tricity to the needs of the 


Philips. Their achievements modern world. 


|PHILIPS| 


PHILIPS & 


LAMPS x RADIO x X-RAY 
COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 





PHILIPS LAMPS LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE. SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 (1001) 
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An aeroplane was needed, sturdy but 
agile, that could use big 40 mm. 
cannon—essential answer to German 
tanks. It was the Hurricane that was 
finally chosen as the “ tank buster”! 
After the war, choose for yourself 
an Armstrong Siddeley car—product 
of the same engineering group. 











‘Ohe story behind the post-war 
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Old Angus is a noble Scotch, 
a great Scotch, but how rare 
it is these days. And why? 
Until Scotch whisky is distilled 
again, we must go gently with 
our stocks, so that now and 
in the future old friends may 
meetandtalk _ withold friends 
warmed by Me the amber 
glow of » Old Angus. 








OLD ANGU 
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To protect the family 
against infection... 


Make Wright’s 
the ‘rule’ for the 
Toilet and Nursery 


WRIGHTS 


COAL TAR 
SOAP 


ONE TABLET 
ONE COUPON 
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Wh Because war conditions restrict supplies of bitter oranges, which 

® prevents the manufacture of ‘GOLDEN SHRED.” Fruit is 
controlled, but quality cannot be standardised. Robertson’s pre-war reputa- 
tion and skill, coupled with our 80 years’ old tradition. still count for a lot. 


it’s a Robertson Product — you can depend on st 


JAMES ROBERTSON & SONS (P.M.) Ltd., Golden Shred Works, London, Paisley, Manchester, Bristol 
















Simple beauty satisfies 
every taste. No man likes 
a flimsy gadget —so the 
‘‘ Wandalite”’ is engineered 
to satisfy men. No woman 
likes contraptions in her 
home—so ‘‘ Wandalite ’”’ is 
designed without exposed 
springs and levers — to 
please women. 

The “‘ Wandalite” will be 
available after the war. 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE LAMP 


CORNERCROFT (PLASTICS) LTD. 


subsidiary of Cornercrott Ltd ACE WORKS, COVENTRY 
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Lhe beauty of sound design. 
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Milk of 
Magn esia 


Tablets 


* By effectively correct- 
ing: acidity ‘Milk of 
Magnesia’ Tablets give 
prompt relief from 
indigestion. They are 
convenient to carry and 
may be taken as re- 
quired. 


Recommended by Members of 
the Medical Profession. 





‘ Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark 
of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia. 
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Served cold it is a perfect 
Aperitif; with Ginger Ale it 
makes a refreshing drink and 
is the ideal base for a cup. 
Taken straight, PRHUM is an 
ideal ‘Pick-me- 
up’ to ease these 
days of strain. 





Proprietors: RAWLINGS & SONS 
(London) LTD. 





The Fact that goods made « of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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1. Wool does not become damp like cotton or linen. 
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Wool is a slow conductor of heat and, therefore, 


is warmer in winter and cooler in summer. 





| 3. Wool ventilates the skin and, therefore, keeps 


MO Dé ts STIZEN it in good condition. 
Dear Mr. Gerald, 4. Wool “gives,’’ but goes back, and so makes you 
I am sorry that this is such an ornate and quite un- comfortable. 
suitable Birthday Greetings Card, not in the best of 


taste, either, but the only one they had. With all the 5. Wool is the natural, soft hair of sheep for clothing. 


ood news that we get it.is hard not to fall a victim to : 
8 jae Pes: 8 ; . 6. Vegetable fibres do not possess the qualities of wool. 
optimism which is well known to cause a drop in the 
national morale. However, I trust you will not think 7. Wool, therefore is best. 


me unpatriotic in moving a couple of bottles of Rose’s 
Lime Juice from the cellar up to the sideboard. Just 


as a precaution against any unforeseen celebrations. 
Yours pessimistically, REMEMBER THESE FACTS 
(Ube Hawhins ...and that JAEGER caries Style 


Ex-Sergeant, Home Guard. 


8. See that you really get wool. 





ROSE’ S—There ts no substitute 




















and Variety 


Freedom means variety of choice. The Austin Reed Service THOUGH THE SUN NEVER SETS 


was founded on the sure assumption that men, bless them, 
on the British Empire, we in Britain see precious little of it. 


differ one fromanother. We hope tore-introduce those details ae : 7 : 
What trace of sunshine we get, however, is carefully recorded by means of 
of fit which endeared us to men the world over. The return solid glass balls, four inches in diameter, accurately ground and polished for 
; . : this special purpose. These glass spheres are made by Chance Brothers, who 

of freedom in dress will be gradual, but the pace will quicken do that sort of obscure scientific job because they like it. 
: It has also been recorded that Chance Brothers have brought a lot of sunshine 
as time goes on. into the lives of men who needed glass to do unusual jobs. Our Research De- 


partment can find the answer to most technical questions, and anyone can ask. 


AUSTIN REED «0 swnsnesme CHANCE GLASS 


of Regent Street CHANCE BROTHERS LTD., Glass-Makers since 1824, produce Rolled Plate, Wired Glass, Pressed 
| Glassware, Laboratory Glassware, Architectural, Decorative and Lighting Glassware, Optical 
Glass, Scientific and other specialised Glass Products, Marine and Aviation Lighting Equipment. 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES ¢ LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 
Head Office : Smethwick, Birmingham. London Office : 10, Princes St., Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
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JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 
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LONDON TRIUMPHANT—“GASHED WITH HONOURABLE SCARS,” THE GREAT METROPOLIS OF THE BRITIS! 
I ighout the centuries London has provided a subject for artists; the network of streets as seen from high altitudes, the Fire of 1666, so does Mr. Sydney Jones record the aspects of the capital after the Nazi raids of this war. ‘‘ Under the cross 
rowded buildings, the spires, towers, and domes standing in brave array, have furnished pictorial motives for topographical of gold that shines over the City and river’’ (Tennyson) lie the scars that speak of the work of the Hun. The gutted fabric 
jraughtsme and, by their skill, these artists have become historians for posterity. Through their works the past and present of St. Giles Cripplegate ; the roofless gakles of Guildhall, and steepleless tower of St. Lawrence Jewry; the gaunt walls of many 
glories of the great metropolis stand revealed Just as Hollar recorded the appearance of the City London after the Great a famous building, and the vast and tragig area of total destruction, stretching away almost to Aldersgate Street, provide an 


THE DRAWINGS ARE REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION OF THE ANGLO-IRANIAN Ott Co., LTD., FOR WHOM THE ORIGINALS WERE MADE BY 
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BRITISH EMPIRE AS SHE APPEARS AFTER THE ORDEAI SHE HAS BEEN SUBJECTED TO DURING THIS WAR. 
the cross unforgettable sight, but should such a record as Mr. Jones’ not have been made, the view would have been lost for ever when whole. as Sir Christopher Wren intended it should. Other towers and _ spire f Wren’s creating break the kyline, notably those 
‘ted fabric rebuilding takes shape. The area depicted extends from the foreground line of Moorgate Street and Finsbury Pavement to the of St. Mary Aldermary. Bow Church, St. Martin Ludgate St. Brid and Christ Church, Newgate otreet The wide space of 
s of many western horizon; at the left it follows the Poultry end of Cheapside to include St. James Garlickhithe, in Upper Thames Street ruins is bisected by Fore Street: beyond it lies London Wall, in the vicin which the mediaval and Roman fortifications 
provide an the right-hand limits pass from north of Moorgate Station to Bloomsbury on the horizon. St. Paul's Cathedral dominates the of London have now been exposed. These may be traced by reference to drawing 
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